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PREFACE. 


apech. of my leisure time, and contains a more de- 
tailed account of the former and present state of 
Egypt; but whethér i¢-will evét be deserving of 
publication must depend on. circumstances—though 
froma the little interest generally felt about that 
aoanioys at: {si probable. hase hesgentemttaians never 

jinequired.. dey ras bi ad HE ESTty | !.. SHAVIO reer 
b.Mfcinithe same chapter: T:hevempt given. all my 
the. manizere and quatems therein im 











PREFACE. Vil 


I ought also to apologize for the mode I have 
adopted of writing the name of the capital of 
Egypt; but as I had followed the Arabic nomen- 
clature in all the other towns (except the Greek city 
of Alexandria), it appeared to me more consistent 
to use Qaherah than Cairo; though I allow that, 
since custom has sanctioned it, this last might 
have been preferable. I have indeed been at a loss 
respecting some Arabic words, as, for instance, Ali 
or Alee, and have introduced both as being equally 
correct ; but in all cases I have been guided by the 
sound rather than the orthography in my mode of 
writing them. 


Thebes, 1831. 
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2 | INTRODUCTION. 


=—— primitive state which contents itself with 
merely ‘satisfying the common wants of man; and 
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XXXII 


ERRATA, CORRECTIONS, AND NOTES. 





Note f, fur “‘ Beni Hasan,” read “ Beni Hassan.” 

Line 14, on Pthah-se-pthah,”§ add this note, § “This name is also 
written Pthah-men-Se-pthah.” 

Note *, for “on the corresponding wall,'’ read “on the S. face of the 
corresponding wall.” 

L. 4, for “ panegyrics,” read “ panegyries.” 

L. 7, for ““Mandoo with Atmoo,” read “ Mandoo and Atmoo.” 

Note }, for “ Jyam,” read “ Iyam.” 

L. 10, “ the time of Menes.” 

Note.—Though Menes is not the monarch mentioned by Diodorus as 
the founder of Thebes, but Busiris I1., his sixty-first successor, I take 
the liberty of preferring received opinion to that of the historian, and 
of using the name of Menes, whenever there is a question about the 
founder of Thebes. 

L. 4, for “ Esneh,” read “ Esné.” 

Note f, “‘ Before his departure from Cairo to Upper Egypt,” to be within 
inverted commas. 

For “ Qahirah,” read “ Qaherah.” 

Last line, for ‘“‘ characters that,” read ‘‘ characters which.” 

L. 15, for “these and the brick,” read “them and the brick.” 

Note f, for “h&bh sodh,” read “ habh soda.’’ 

Last line but two, for ‘‘ Pthah-maiSe-pthah,” read ‘‘ Pthah-men-Se- 
pthah.” 

L. 7, *(Qoornet Murraee),” omit the parentheses. . 

Note }, for “we find them singly,” read “we find them again at 
Eiletbyas, and singly.” 

L. 2, for “grand hall, one hundred,” read “ grand hall, which is one 
hundred.” 

L. 8, for “ offerings of,” read “ offerings of his.” 

Note §, “a name given to their tombs,” add “ vide Diod. i, 51.” 

Under “Trees: for “were the sycamore, fig,” read “were the date 
tree, dém, sycamore, fig.” 

Note f, for “ Qahirah,” read “ Qaherah.” 

Note {, for “ repriantar,” read “ reperiantur.’’ 

Note §, for “Genesis xvii.,’”’ read “ Genesis xlvii.” 

For “ Hermotybies took it by turns to do the duty of royal guards, and 
1000 of each were selected,” read “ Hermotybies furnished an equal 
number of men to do the duty of royal guards, and 1000 of each were 
annually selected.” 
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ERRATA, CORRECTIONS, AND NOTES. XXXV 


545. Note ¢ refers to the “ Fowatem,” and ibid., for “Ismaeel, sixth Imam.” 


read “ Ismacel or Ismaél, seventh Imam.” Note.—The seventh 
Imam, according to the tenets of most of the Shiite sectaries, is not 
Ismatl, but Moosa; and the twelve Imams are Alee (or Ali), his 
two sons, Hassan and Hossayn, Ali the son of Hossayn, Moham- 
med the son of Ali, G&fer or Jéfer the son of Mohammed, Moosa 
the second son of Gafer, Ali the son of Moosa, Mohammed the 
son of Ali, Ali the son of Muhammed, and Mohammed the son of 
Ali, the last of whom has the title of El Mahdee or the Guide, 
and who is believed by them to be still living. Some, however, of 
the Shiites dispute this succession on the following grounds: 
Ismatl, who wae the eldest son of Gafer, had been nominated to 
succeed his father, but having died before him, Gifer declared his 
second son Moosa his successor. Ismaél, however, had left chil- 
dren, and those Shiites, who looked upon the Imamite as hereditary, 
denied the rights of Moosa; and consequently, in reckoning the 
Imamsa, they stopped at Ismaél, whom they considered the seventh, 
and rejected all those whose claims were derived from the younger 
brother. From Ismaél the Fatemite caliphs pretended to be de- 
scended, and the founder of their dynasty assumed the title of El 
Mahdee, which was usually applied to the last of the Imams. A 
secret association, called Ismaélian, which had been previously 
framed by one Abdallah, a native of Khuzistan, received their im- 
mediate protection, its mysteries were rendered peculiarly sacred, 
and lodges were established in the capitals of their dominions, both 
in Western and Eastern Africa. From these Ismaélians were 
derived the Druses, a new sect, founded by Sultan Hikem, third 
king of the Fatemite dynasty ; and another secret association, under 
the name of Assaséen, also borrowed its origin from them about the 
middle of the eleventh century. They soon became powerful in 
Egypt, and in Persia, Syria, and other parts of Asia. The caliphs 
were unable to resist them, and their conquests continued to spread 
throughout the East until the close of the thirteenth century.- 


548. Opposite “1155,” for “E” Dthaferbeada,” read “ E’ Dthafer be-ada.’’ 
551. Left, line 4, fur “ Ahmed el Rasheed,” read “ Ahmed e’ Rasheed.” 


953. 


Left, line 3, for “ Naser III.,’’ read “ Naser.” 


557. The note f refers to the name “ Aboo Saeed.” 
558. L. 6, fur ““Mahommed,” read “ Mohammed.” 
595. 1.9, for “I shall make a few remarks,” read ‘I shall only make a 


few remarks.” 
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i8 TOPOGRAPHY OF THEBES. (Chap. I. 


diers ; while they in vain, with out-stretched hands, 
implore the clemency of their heedless conqueror. 

The sculptures on the gateway refer to the 
panegyrics of the king, to whom different divinities 
are said to “ give life and power.” Over this gate 
passes a staircase, leading to the top of the build- 
ing, whose entrance lies on the exterior of the east 
side. 

Upon the west tower is represented a battle, in 
which the king discharges his arrows on the broken 
lines and flying chariots of the enemy; and his 
figure and car are again introduced, on the upper 
part, over the smaller sculptures. In a small com- 
partment beyond these, which is formed by the end 
of the corridor of the area, he stands armed with 
a battle-axe, about to slay the captives he holds 
beneath him, and who, in the hieroglyphics above, 
are called “the chiefs of the foreign countries.” 
In the next compartment, attended by his fan- 
bearers, and still wearing his helmet, he ap- 
proaches the temple ; and to this the hieroglyphics 
before him appear to allude. On the north face 
of the south-east wall of the next area, is another 
historical subject,* representing Remeses II. pur- 
suing an enemy, whose numerous chariots, flying 

* On a fallen block of this wall is the date of his fifth year and 
the month Epiphi. Remeses II., the founder of this edifice, ap- 
pears throughout the sculptures. The other names, found here 


and there on its walls and columns, are of his son and successor, 
and of Remeses III., IV., and V. 


Chap. L] BATTLE SCENES. 9 


over the plain, endeavour to regain the river, and 
seek shelter under the fortified walls of their city. 
One cannot fail, in looking at the details of this 
picture, to call to mind the battles of the Iliad; and 
the similarity of these subjects with the descrip- 
tions of that poem suggests that Homer * may per- 
haps have been indebted to his visit to Egypt for 
some of those scenes he has so beautifully drawn. 
In order to check the approach of the Egyptians, 
the enemy had crossed the river, whose stream, di- 
vided into a double fosse, surrounded the towered 
walls of their fortified city, and opposed their 
advance by a considerable body of chariots; while 
a large reserve of infantry, having crossed the 
bridges,t was posted on the other bank, to cover 
the retreat or second their advance; but, routed 
by the Egyptian invaders, they are forced to throw 
themselves back upon the town, and many, in 
recrossing the river, are either carried away by 
the stream, or fall under the arrows of the ad- 
vancing conqueror. Those who have succeeded in 
reaching the opposite bank are rescued by their 
friends, who, drawn up in three phalanxes,f{ wit- 
ness the defeat of their comrades, and the flight of 


* Homer flourished about 900 B. C., a little more than 400 
years after the erection of this temple. 

+ These bridges are represented as if seen from above ; so that 
it is impossible to decide if they were formed of arches or of 
horizontal layers of timber. 

} Over one of them is the number 8000. 
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Chap. I.] THE CITY.—ITS DECLINE. 45 


lay on the east bank, that on the opposite side, which 
contained the quarter of the Memnonia and the 
whole of its extensive Necropolis, bore the name of 
the Libyan suburb.* It is not certain whether or no 
cultivated spots of land were in early times admit- 
ted amidst the houses; but it appears from the 
sculptures of the tombs that the principal inhabi- 
tants had extensive gardens attached to their man- 
sions, independent of their villas and farms without 
the city; and, in the reign of the Ptolemies, several 
parcels of land+ were sold and let within the in- 
terior of the Libyan suburb. 

During the empire, the village of Medéenet Haboo 
wasstill inhabited, and the early Christians converted 
one of the deserted courts of the great temple into a 
more orthodox place of worship by constructing an al- 
tar at the east end, and concealing with a coat of mud 
the idolatrous sculptures of their Pagan ancestors. 
The small apartments at the back part of this build- 
ing were appropriated by the priests] of the new 
religion, and houses of crude brick were erected on 
the ruins of the ancient village and within the pre- 
cincts of the temple. The size of the church, and 
extent of the village, prove that its Christian popu- 
lation was considerable, and require that Thebes 
must have held a rank among the principal dioceses 


* Papyri of Paris of S. D’Anastasi and Mr. Grey. 

+ Ibid. 

t I have been led to this conclusion by finding in them the 
large gilt crosses which ornamented the dresses of the priests. 

















Chap. 1.] LARGE PALACE-TEMPLE OF REMESES III. 51 


private apartments are the more interesting, as they 
are singular instances of the decorations that adorned 
the interior of an Egyptian palace. Here the king 
is attended by his haréem, some of whom present 
him with flowers, or wave before him fans and 
flabella; a favourite is caressed or invited to divert 
his leisure hours with a game similar to chess ;* 
but they are all obliged to stand in his presence, 
and the king alone is seated on an elegant fauteuil, 
amidst his female attendants,—a custom still preva- 
lent throughout the East. On the front walls the 
conqueror smites his suppliant captives in the pre- 
sence of Amunre, who, on the north-east side, 
appears under the form of Re, the physical Sun, 
with the head of a hawk. An ornamental border, | 
representing “the chiefs” of the vanquished nations, 
extends along the base of the whole front; and on 
either side of the oblong court or passage of the 
centre, Remeses offers similar prisoners to the 
deity of the temple, who says,—‘ Go, my cherishedt 
and chosen, make war{ on foreign nations, besiege 


* The same game is represented in the grottos of Beni Hassan, 
of a much more early period than the era of the third Remeses. 
It is not however the same as chess, since the men are all of 
similar size and form. M.Champollion supposes his partner to be 
the queen, but she is evidently only one of the members of 
his har¢em, and no mention is here made of his consort. Indeed 
her oval is always blank, wherever it occurs, throughout the 
temple. | 


+ From temmo, nutrire. 


{ From shogé, “‘ to contend.” 
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Chap. 1V.} DIRECTED AGAINST THEBES. 183 


were now masters of Egypt; they were not more 
inimical to the Thebans than to any other of the 
inhabitants of the country; the destruction of the 
statues or the sanctuaries* of their temples was 
prompted by a contempt for their votaries, not by 
the fury of an injured master; and the pillage of 
all that was capable of being removed, and the 
burning of a captured city, were rather the custom 
of the day than any extraordinary severity exercised 
by the conquering enemy. 

The Persians were hostile to Egypt; Lathyrus 
was solely enraged against the Thebans, and on 
them the whole weight of his vengeance naturally 
fell. And the animosity of civil war, inflamed by 
jealousy against a neighbouring rival, prompted 
the Egyptian victors to destroy those monuments 
which contributed to the grandeur or the strength 
of Thebes. 

Had the temple before us been demolished at the 
earlier period of the Persian invasion, it is needless 
to remark that the sculptures of the pylon would 
not have been added during the Ptolemaic reigns 
to adorn a mass of ruins, or that the Persians would 
not have left this gateway alone untouched; and 
though to the conquest of Cambyses is to be attri- 
buted a great part of the destruction of Thebes, 
modern visiters have more reason to regret the im- 


* Ptolemy spared the sanctuaries, the abode of the gods he pre- 
tended to respect, as being common to other parts of Egypt; the 
Persians, on the contrary, derided the religion of the Egyptians. 





Chap. IV.] RUINS NEAR THE WESTERN LAKE. 185 


on its banks are a few small ruins* of the late epoch 
of Psammouthis, of the twenty-ninth dynasty. The 
small edifice+ of the front area is of the second 
Amunoph, but the name on these propyla is of the 
successor of Amunoph III., the androsphinxest 
bearing that of Osirei IJ. In the small isolated 
edifice (OQ), are those of Thothmes I. and the third 
Amunoph,§ whose statues of black granite adorn 
the inner door-way. 

The ruins within the crude brick inclosure of the 
western lake are of various epochs ; and among the 
sculptures are observed the names of Thothmes III., 
Amunoph II]., Sheshonk I., and Ptolemy Dionysus. 
The temple (T, 3), and statues, which once stood 
before it, are of Remeses II.; and that on the 
western corner of the lake, also adorned with two 
granite statues, is of Remeses III. Numerous - 
figures of black granite, representing the lion- 
headed goddess, are deposited in the precincts of 
the inner inclosure ; and some elegant androsphinxes, 
on the left of the front door, are worthy of notice. 

The water of this lake also receives an annual 
supply, through the soil, from the Nile; but being 
strongly impregnated with nitre, and other salts, and 
stagnant during the heat of the summer, it is no 
longer drinkable. | 

The sculptures of the Pylon, || behind the great 


* Marked 25, 26, 27. + Marked 28. { Number 39. 


§ These are sifting statues; the former stood somewhere near 
the same door. 


| Marked 21. 





Chap. IV.] HISTORICAL SCULPTURES. 187 


repairs made at different times by other of the 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies. 


The principal historical sculptures are on the 
exterior of the great hall. Those on the north-east 
side are of Osirei I.,* and relate to his campaigns in 
the East. To commence with the northern ex- 
tremity :¢| the upper compartment represents the 
king attacking a fortified town situated on a rock, 
which is surrounded by a wood, and lies in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mountains, whither the flying 
enemy drive off their herds on the approach of the 
Egyptian army. The suite of this is entirely lost. 

In the first compartment of the second line the 
king engages the enemy’s infantry in the open 
field, and having wounded their chief with a lance, 
entangles him with his bow-string, and slays him 
with his sword. The drawing in these figures is 
remarkably spirited, and cannot but be admired 
by the greatest sceptic; nor are the principal 
groups of any one of these subjects the produc- 
tions of inferior artists, but of men whose talents 


* By adding the article, which would make Posirei, we might 
suppose him to be the Busiris of Diodorus, and the great additions 
made by him to this temple to have led to the belief of his having 
been the founder of Thebes itself. The P in Coptic is pronounced 
B. If Remeses II. be Sesostris, the name Amunoph, which was 
said to be that of his father, may have been derived from, or con- 
founded with the title Amunmai, ‘ the love (or beloved) of 
Amun,” forming part of the nomen of Osirei. 

+t Marked C, 1. 











Chap. IV.) BRIDGE OVER THE NILE, 19] 


country is indicated by trees and lakes, and the 
consequence of each town by the size of the fort 
that represents it; bearing a slight analogy to the 
simple style of description in Xenophon’s retreat. 

The Nile is designated by the crocodiles and fish 
peculiar to that river; and a bridge,* serving as 
a communication with the opposite bank, is a 
remarkable object in the picture. A concourse of 
the priests and distinguished tnhabitants of Thebest 
comes forth to greet his arrival; and he then pro- 
ceeds on foot to offer the spoil, and captives he has 
taken, to Amunre. 


* We have, as usual, a bird’s-eye view of it, and cannot there- 
fore pronounce whether it was made with arches or with rafters. 

t+ Though probable, it is by no means certain, that Thebes is 
here represented, especially as the name of that city does not 
occur in the hieroglyphics. The deputation consists of the 
‘¢ priests, and chief men of the upper and lower countries ;”’ it 
should therefore rather refer to his entrance into Egypt. Tanis 
would agree better with the hieroglyphics. The battled edifices 
on the road bearing the name of the king may either signify that 
he had a palace at each of these places, or that they were tribu- 
tary to him. I had imagined that the Egyptians did not make 
any “permanent settlements” in the East, but this is evidently 
erroneous— lst. Because we learn from the Bible (2 Kings xxiv. 
7, supra cit.) that the possessions “ appertaining unto the king 
of Egypt,’’ even in the tume of Neco, extended to ‘‘ the Euphrates ;”’ 
2nd. From the alliances formed with the nations they subdued, 
which are noticed at the Memnonium and Mede¢net Hdboo ; 3rd. 
From the colonization of Colchis by the Egyptians. It is therefore 
probable that they left Egyptian garrisons in the countries they con- 
quered, from one of which, according to Herodotus, the Colchians 
were descended. 

{ The interesting sculptures of the lower part of this wall were 
discovered by Mr. Hay and Mr. Burton. The latter has given 
a copy of this subject in his “ Excerpta.” 
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his return salutes his sovereign, and relates the 
success of his mission. 

In the third compartment, the hero, who i in the 
heat of the fight had alighted from his chariot, 
gives proofs of his physical powers * as well as his 
courage, and grasps beneath each arm two captive 
chiefs; while others, bound with ropes, follow to 
adorn his triumph, and grace the offerings ¢ of 
victory to the god of Thebes. 

On the other wall, at the south-west side of the 
grand hall, are represented the conquests of his 
son Remeses II.; from which it appears that the 
war against the same people was continued during 
the reign of this monarch. 

In the upper compartments, at the north-west 
end, Remeses attacks the enemy, who are routed, 
and take refuge in their fortified town. situated on 
a high mountain. He then storms another fort; 
and in the next compartment he gives them battle 
in the open plain, where he obtains a complete 
victory, and secures many prisoners. The remnant 
of their army retreats to a fortified city, which he 
storms, and obliges to surrender at discretion. 

In all these compartments, except one, the king 
is represented on foot, with his shield before him 
and a spear in his hand, indicating that these 


* Probably, like Homer’s heroes, by the miraculous assistance 
of some deity. Here is at least a ‘“‘ dignus vindice nodus.” 

t A tribute was also imposed on the vanquished countries,—as 
on the land of Judah, by Nechoh. 2 Kings xxiii. 33. 35. 


O 
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In the inferior compartments are other similar 
subjects, and a tablet of the twenty-first year of 
Remeses II., in which mention is made of his father 
Osirei and grandfather Remeses I. Beyond this, 
the Egyptian monarch storms another fort; his 
troops apply scaling ladders to the walls, and, 
forcing the gates, oblige the inhabitants to sur- 
render at discretion. In the next compartment, he 
alights from his car, and binds the prisoners he has 
taken to serve as a token of his victory, and as an 
offering to the god of Thebes. The remaining 
walls of these courts were ornamented with a conti- 
nuation of similar historical sculptures; but few 
traces of them now remain. 

The captives taken by Sheshonk (Shishak), in 
his expedition against Jerusalem, are on the south- 
west wall ;* but the greater part of the remaining 
subjects relate to offerings made by the kings, who 
officiate before the different deities of the temple. 

Beyond the circuit of ancient Thebes may be 
noticed, on the east side, some stone remains near 
the road to Medamot, and some grottoes f in the 
mountains towards the south-east of Karnak, from 
near which an ancient road runs southwards into 
the desert of the Ababdeh. On the Libyan side, 
upon the summit of the mountain, which pro- 


Moses’ song, “the horse and his rider.”? Besides these, we find — 
Shishak went against Jerusalem “with twelve thousand chariots 
and threescore thousand horsemen.’ 2 Chron. xii. 3. 

* Marked 8. + This is on the report of the Arabs. 
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juice of the grape ;” and a grateful acidity was im- 
parted to it by the lupin and an Assyrian root.* 
Esculent Plants.—Three kinds of lotus, in the 
low lands of the Delta, afforded, during the inunda- 
tion, a gratuitous aliment to the peasants. The 
seeds of two of them, the nymphza lotus and 
ccerulea, were pounded and formed into cakes, which 
being baked, served for bread ;f and their roots, 
according to Herodotus, of an agreeable and sweet 
taste, were eaten either crude, baked, or boiled.t 
Another lotus,§ the nymphza nelumbo, or faba 
AEgyptiaca, was also a native of those lakes, whose 
constant moisture defended its more delicate roots 
from the parching sun. Its ovoidal grains, about 


* The seeds of this plant had been introduced from Assyria 
into Egypt, where it was cultivated for this purpose. Columella, 
lib. x. v.113. He also speaks of Pelusiac beer, or zythus. | 


t Diodorus attributes the invention of this bread to Isis or to 
Menes. Isis and Ceres had the credit of teaching man the use of 
corn. Without the assistance of either, the modern Egyptians 
employ the seeds of the Mesembrianthemum nodiflorum for the 
same purpose. 

{ Their flavor appears to me rather like a very bad trufle, ex- 
ceedingly insipid. They are covered with a dark brown rind, and 
are about the size of an oak-apple. Plin. xiii. 17, 18. 


§ It aleo had this name, according to Athenzeus, and Pliny, who | 
mentions its medicinal properties, lib. xxiv. c. 2. It now no 
longer exists in Egypt. The ancient Egyptians even cultivated it 
with some care; and to ensure its growth they threw thé seeds, 
enveloped in a coat of mud, into those lakes which were not liable 
to be dried up during the summer heat. This looks as if it was 
not indigenous. The other nympheeas still grow spontaneously in 
the small canals and ponds of the inundation, but of in the Nile 
itself. 
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liberty that travellers of every era have taken with 
the credulity of their readers; and the thirty-sixth 
section of his Euterpe, relating to this subject, 
contains several unpardonable exaggerations.* 

One alone of these I shall here notice, that “ in 
Egypt it was considered the greatest disgrace to 
eat of wheat or barley, and that consequently their 
bread was made of olyra,t which some call zea.” { 
Whether the historian had in view the triticum 
zea, which is now no.longer grown in Egypt, or 
whether he alludes to the sorghum4 or doura of 
the present day, it is not my object here to inquire, 
but certain it is that the Egyptians, so far from 
holding in abhorrence the two grains he mentions, 
took great care to cultivate them throughout the 
whole valley of their Nile||—offered them to the 


* For instance, out of eight, the second, third, and sixth, are 
totally unfounded. 

+ Pliny (xviii. 7.) says “Far in A®gypto ex olyra conficitur,”’ 
but not to the exclusion of any other grain. ‘ /Rgyptus....e 
tritico suo,’ &c. He also observes that the olyra had been sup- 
posed the same as rice, “ olyram et oryzam eandem esse existi- 
mant;”? and afterwards (c. 8) distinguishes it from the zea, with 
which Herodotus has confounded it. Homer feeds horses on the 
olyra, as well as wheat and barley; this last is now given them in 
the east. 

} Bearing no relation at all to the zea mays. 

§ The Assyrian wheat and barley, he affirms, had “leaves of 
the breadth of four fingers,” from which it has been conjectured 
that he here alludes to the sorghum, (lib. i. s. 193); but the 
expression, ‘“‘ wheat and barley,’’ renders this very questionable ; 
and the holcus sorghum, I have no doubt, was grown in Egypt. 

| Conf. the sculptures, passim, and Exod. ix. 31 and 32: “ The 
barley was smitten ... the wheat and the rye were not smitten ; 
for they were not grown up.” 
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562 APPENDIX, A. 


contented with an inn in the Frank quarter. But if ‘he 
intends making a stay there, he had better procure a house 
in some street in the vicinity, the price of which will vary 
from 50 to 100 piastres* a month, while those within the 
Frank quarter would exceed double that sum. 

In his visit to the bazdr he must not forget to purchase 
a carpet (segddeh) or two, and a few mats, by which his 
room becomes comfortable, with furniture that equally suits 
a boat on going up the Nile. 

Should he inquire if the Turkish dress is necessary, I 
answer, for a voyage in Upper Egypt it is by no means s0; 
for Qaherah it is convenient from not attracting notice ; and 
for a journey in the Desert, as to the Oasis or Berenice, it 
is indispensably necessary; but not so on the Sooez and 
Kossfyr roads. One remark, however, I must be allowed 
to make on dress in that country,—that a person is never 
respected who is badly dressed, of whatever kind_ the cos- 
tume may be, and nowhere does exterior appearance go so 
far as in Egypt. 

In going to the Pyramids of Geezeh he may take a bed, 
or a mat and carpet, with a small stock of provisions: and if 
he makes any stay there, he may procure bread from Geezeh 
or Kerdasee. A lantern, candles, a small broom (in order 
to have one of the grottoes + swept, which makes a tolerable 
abode), and above all, a musquito net and umbrella are 
requisite. 

On quitting Qaherah for Upper Egypt, he had better 
engage a dahabéeh, or, if he is not pressed for time, and 
prefers a spacious and comfortable boat, a maash ; but on 


* Fifteen piastres being equivalent to a dollar, or seventy to a 
pound sterling: but they are constantly decreasing in value. 

+ They lie in the eastern face of the hill on which the Pyramids 
stand, about one thousand feet to the south-east of that of Cheops. 
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Behind warra, min qufféh 

Bell il 

Believe sed’deq 

I do not believe 4&na ma aseddéqshee, 
or lem ased‘deq 

Belly bota, or batn 

Below, v. Under 

A Bench mus‘taba 

Bend, v. étnee, inténnee 

Besides ghayt, kheléf 

Except a 

The el &hsan 

Better Gh-san, a-khafr 

A bet réhanch 

Between at) ba: iy (ange 

Bird (sm asto6r, ta 

A bite piece hétteh tar 

—— of a horse le- 

Bite, v. odd or aod 

Bitter morr 

Black &swed, fem. s6da, 
s6deh 

Blanket herim 

Blind amirén 

Blood dum 

Blow, v. um‘fookh 

A blow derb: on the face, 

Blunt 

Boat sefeénee, qyfseh, 
Selod 

Boat, ship mer keb 

Boatman erie marakebee, 

a 

Body béddan, géssed 

Boil, »v. ‘lee 

Builed (water) mu (meat) mas- 

Bone adm 

Buok ket&b, p/. kodttub 

Borrow sélief 

Bottle qesas’ or gezhz 

The bottom (of a gir 

box, &c.) 

Box , sendodk, sendodq 

Small box élbeh, as, elbet e’ne- 
shéke, a snuff-box 

Boy 3 wiillet or wulled 

Bran &raqay or Sraqee 

Brass nabfve-bafer 

Bread esh, khobs, kisra 

Roll of bread  rageéf esh 

Break, . ékser 

Broken maksoér: (cut, as a 
rope) muqtods 

Breast sudr or sidr 

Breath néfies 

A bribe balsa 


ENGLISH AND ARABIC VOCABULARY. 





Brick qileb, toob &h-mar 
Crude brick toob ny 
Bridge qintara 
Bring, v. aat, geeb 
proaé- 
room me-qisheh 
Brother akh 
My brother a-khéo-ya 
Buffoon tares 
Build &bnee 
Building benai 
Bull tor or tore 
Buffalo amoés 
Burthen or load hem‘leh 
of camels, &c. 
Burn &hraq, qeed 
Burnt roéq 
Business shoghl 
But, adv. igken 
Buon zurér 
Buy, {shteree 
C. 
Cabin maq’at or 
—— Inner auneh magqat 
Calculate, v. &hseb 
Call, v. en’‘da, kellem, nédem 
It is called ésmoo, igodlahoo 
What is its (his) esxmoo-ay, esh esmoo 
name? 
om ghaleénee 
e m él 
—— female ne pl. gem 
—— young male aesot 
—— yo e- bakkara 
male. ung . 
Camp or’ dee 
I can éna 4q-der 
I cannot ma -shee 
Candle shem' m4 
wax shemms Skande- 
ranee 
Candlestick shemmadin 
Cannon madfeh 
Cap, red tarboésh | 
— white tage¢ah or tagéch 
carriage arabéch 
Carpet boossit, keleém 
Small carpet deh 
Carry away sheel, wéddee 
ott, / qotta 
Cattle ‘ ai 
The centre el wodst 
Certainly helbét we labodéd, 
maloém 
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ENGLISH AND ARABIC VOCABULARY. 


D. 

Dagger sekéen, khanger 

Damp téree 

Danger khof or khofe, ¢.e. 
fear 

Dance, v er’kus 

Dates bel‘lah 

Day yom, p/. iyam; nahr 

To-day el yom, e’ n&hr-dee 

Every day kool yom 

A day’s journey saffer yom min hén- 

from hence nee 

In those days _ (fee or) fil iyam dole 

Now, in these — el yom, fee hfza el 
waqt 

Sunday el had or el hadd 

Monday el ethneén 

Tuesday e’ thelat 

Wednesday - el érba 

Thursday el khamées 

Friday e” gobma 

Saturday e’ sebt, v. Morning 

Death mote or mot 

Dead, s. mfit, pl. mfiteén 

Died, dead mat 

Deaf &ttrush 

Deal plank loh ben“dookee 

A great deal keteér g6wee 

Dear ghflee, azeéz 

My dear ya habeébtee, ya 
aynee (t.¢. my eye) 

Debt yn 

Deep ghareéq, ghoweét 

The deluge e’ toofén 

Deny, v. énkoor 

Descend, v. {nzel 

Descent nez06] 

The desert el barééh, e’ gebél 
(i.e. the mountains) 

The devil e Shaytdn, el ebleés 

Dew nédda 

Die, v. moot 

He is dying bemoét 

Different bésh-qa, béshgeh 

Difficult saab, war 

Dinner ghfadda 

Dirty wissukh 

Dispute, v. haou 

A great distance meshwiér kebeér, 
bay-it 

Divide, v. éqsum 

Divided maqsv6m 

Doctor hakim or hakeem 

Dog kelb 

A dollar (coin) reéal-franza 

Double, v. étnee 

Dove ye-mim 

Ring dove qim’ree 


Draw, v. iktGb, :. ¢. write, 
soWwer 

Draw out (as eq’la 

teeth) 

A drawing ketibeh, tassoweér, 
s06ra 

Dress li 

Dress, v. élbes 

Drink, v. ishrob 

ve, v 

Drom hégein 

Dromedarist or haggién 

courier 

Drop, v. nuq’qed 

A drop nodqteh 

Drown, v. éqh- 

Dry n&-she 

Dry, v.#, {n-shef 

Dry, v.a nesh’-ef 

Dumb ékh-rus 

Dye, v. és- h 

Dye, dyer sabigh, subbigh 

E. 
Ear widn 
Earth 
s4-hil 

East sherg 

Eat, v kool, &kool 

Egg bayd 

Egyptian Mus’ree, bélledee, ¢.¢. 
of the country 

Egypt ard Musr, Misr. 

Upper Egypt _e’ S&eed 

Elephant feel 


Nothing else, or ma féesh hégeh 
there is nothing ghfyroo; lem fée 


else ha shfy ghéyr-ha 
Empty fargh oa 
Empty, v. fer’regh 
The end el 4-kher 
The enemy e] ad’doo 
English Ingleés 
Enquire, v. istiksa 
Enter, v. id’khool, khosh 
Entering dé-khil 
Entire kool'loo, kémel 
Enough bess, fkfeh, eekéffee, 

bizeefdeh. yikfeh 

Equal to qud, éla qt 


Equal to each qud-e-bad, zaybad’ 


other, alike 


European kings el gorondt el Frang 


Exactly 


Exactly like it 


For example 
' Except, adv. 


temém, t.¢. perfect 

zafoo s0f-a, mitl-oo 
sowa 

missalen 


illa 
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Anextrenionn obey seth, aghib Fig 8 lel, banat? 
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Gi genzabee| 
Gird, v assem, it-haz’zem 
_ Girl bint 

Give, v. id’dee, w-tee 

Glad fer-hin 

To be glad, v. éf-rah or effrah . 
geziss 

Gnat namoés 

Go, o. 

Go, get away, v. im‘shee, foot 

Go in, v. {d-khoo], hosh 

Gone rah 

Going rgeh 

I am going ana rye 

He is gone hooa rah 

I went ana roht 

Go out, v. étla, étla bar’ra 
maf-zeh 

She goat &nzeh 

Kid giddee 

God All&h, e’ rob’boona 


(our Lord) 
A god or deity Iilah, as la ill&h il’ 


alléh, “ there is no 
deity but God.” 
Good teieb or tyeb, me-lééh 
Guvod for nothing bat-tél, ma es-wash 
hégeh 


Goose wiz 
Governor,—ment hi&kem, hokmeh 
The government el bayléeq, el wesééh 
Gradual, little by sh@o-ya be shwé-ya 


little 

A grain hab 

Grand §-zeém 

Gratis bellésh 

A grave toérbeh, p/. toérob 

Great kebéer, p/. koob4r 

Greek Roémee, borrowed 
from Romanus 

Ancient Greek  Yoondnee, i.e. Ionian 

Grieved éo 

Grind, » {s-han 

A mortar mifis-han, héne 

Grind (in a ft-han 

mill), v. 
m sf-is 

Grotto ma-ghfra 

The ground el ard 

A guard ghufféer, p/. ghiffara 

By guess be tekh-meén 

A guide khebeéree 

He is not guilty mé& lodsh zemb 

um sumyh 

Quo bendookéth (being 
originally brought 
from Venice) 

Gunpowder barudt 
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Gypsum g'ps, or gibs 
H. 
Hair shar 
Half noos, noosf 
In halves noosafn 
Hammer, axe qgado6m 
A hand eed, yed 
Handful kéb-sheh 
Handkerchief §mandéel, m&h-rama 
Happy fer-hin, mabsoét 
Harbour méreeh, scd/a 
Hare, rabbit érneb 
arm ddrrer, doréora, zar- 
rer 
To do harm, v. door, id6or 
Thereis noharm, ma feesh durrer 
never mind 
In haste qaw4m, beléggel 
A hat borndyta ( from Ital.) 
Hate, v. ékrah, yé 
Hawk suqr 
Hay drees 
He, it hoéa; she, béea 
Head ras 
Heap k6m, or k6me 
Hear, v. és-ma 
Heart quib 
Heat, v. s4-khen, ham’mee 
Heat, « har, sukhnééh, ham’- 
moo 
Heaven semma 
, paradise gen’neh 
Heavy teqéel 
The heal el kab 
Hebrew Hetrdnee, Yakéodee 
Height él-oo, elloo, ertifih 
High ground _ elw4ieh 
Hell hen’nem 
Herbs héesh, kho-dér 
Here hénnee, héni 
Come here taal hénnee 
Hereafter min de'lwfqt, min 
el-yém 
Hide, v. khub’bee 
Hidden mista-khub’bee 
High aklee 
Hill kém, gébel or gebbel 
Hinder, v.. hésh 
Hire, s. kérree; v. ékree 
His bet4-00; betaéhtoo, 
Sem. 
Hold, v. imsek 
Hollow fargh 
Hole kherq 
Bored, pierced makh 
His home b&ytoo 
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590 ON THE COMMUNICATION: 


for expedition, whether from Bool4éq or from Coptos to 
Rashéed, a steam-boat is required on the river; and when 
once this is built, it will cost but litte more whether it runs 
from the latter or the former, and time is thereby gained, 
the dangers and delays of the Gulf of Sooez are avoided, 
and, though perhaps of minor importance, the advantages 
for passengers are greatly increased. Indeed, the steam- 
boat from India would generally be required to put into 
Kossdyr, and thus an additional delay would be caused, 
which I have not taken into account. Another objection to 
the river steam-boat may be the extra expense, and its 
inutility when not employed for the purposes for which it is 
intended. But this objection is not so material as may at first 
sight appear :—~Ist. If there are more than one steam-boat 
on the Red Sea and Mediterranean in communication with 
England and India, the employment of the river-boats will 
be advantageous in proportion to their number, and to the 
goods they carry ; 2nd. There is no necessity that the crew 
of the river boat should remain with it in Egypt, as one or 
two Europeans will be sufficient to take care of it during the 
time it is not required, and the others may be put on board 
it from the sea steamers when they arrive either at Rashéed 
or the Red Sea; for, as it cannot pay to employ it in car- 
rying goods, corn, or other commodities for the Pasha or 
the Egyptians, it will not be necessary either to exhaust the 
coal or to detain the crew in the country. 

In either case, whether Sooez or Kossdyr be adopted as 
the port to which the steamer should come from India, 
there is every reason to condemn the project of a railway 
communication from the Red Sea to the Nile, as well as the 
re-opening of the Sooez canal. But as these must appear 
manifestly chimerical to every one who considers the sub- 
ject, and is acquainted with the localities, it is not necessary 
to detain the reader by any arguments against them ; but I 
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